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Dr. Hastings and his collaborators may justly be congratulated on the 
production of this most valuable work, whose external equipment, it ought 
to be said, is thoroughly worthy of the importance of its contents. 

H. A. A. Kennedy 
Knox College 

Toronto, Canada 



TWO UNUSUAL APOLOGIES FOR CHRISTIANITY 

Of Dr. Abbott's two recent books, 1 the second is, in the main, simply an 
explanation and defense of the first, as its title announces, and it seems best 
to treat them both in one review. 

Silanus the Christian is a novel, in which the author, as he assures us in 
the Apologia, is not attempting 

to write an accurate antiquarian romance .... but to grapple earnestly and 
honestly with the most formidable difficulties that beset Christian belief in the 
twentieth century, and to show how much a twentieth-century man may neces- 
sarily doubt or even utterly disbelieve, and yet be drawn, with St. Paul, to the 
foot of the Cross, by the "constraining love of Christ." 

This clear statement of the author's purpose relieves the critic from 
the necessity of treating seriously what might, without it, seem to be grave 
anachronisms, as when Dr. Abbott attributes to his characters, who 
are supposed to have lived in the early part of the second century, some of 
his own ingenious conjectures concerning the text and interpretation of 
passages in the New Testament, and permits Clemens, a Christian from 
Athens, to quote a verse of one of Cowper's hymns as written by "one of 
our poets." This is done so frankly that any criticism of it must judge 
it by the canons of literary taste, not of historical accuracy. It may not 
be illegitimate to attribute to people, who lived in Nicopolis about 118 A. d., 
the critical and theological difficulties which perplex us today, and the 
skilful solutions of them which our learned author develops. When, 
however, he suggests that Epictetus was influenced by the epistles of Paul, 
and, perhaps, also by the Gospel of Mark, and, on the other hand, that 
"John alludes in parts of his gospel to the teaching of Epictetus;" and when 
he makes Scaurus, one of his characters, say that, even in this early period, 
the appendix to Mark's Gospel "is probably very ancient," he touches upon 
questions of historical fact which are of considerable interest, but concern- 

1 Silanus the Christian: By Edwin A. Abbott. London: Adam and Charles 
Black, 1906. 368 pages. 7s. 6d. 

Apologia: An Explanation and Defence. By Edwin A. Abbott. London: 
Adam and Charles Black, 1907. xvi-t- 102 pages. 2S. 6d. 
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ing which he could not present the evidence fully in either of these books. 
Perhaps his forthcoming Notes on the New Testament will give us his 
views as to the date at which the last section in Mark was added to the 
gospel. 

The ruling purpose of these books is to show that a man in the second 
century, or a man in the twentieth century, can heartily accept the principles 
of the Christian religion, while he rejects all accounts of miracles con- 
nected with the birth, ministry, death, and resurrection of Jesus; and that 
he can believe that Jesus was "the son of Joseph and Mary, born in a 
natural way," and yet that, in someway, "the eternal Son of God descended 
from heaven .... to 'become,' flesh as the Son of Joseph and Mary, and 
then returned to heaven, having been manifested to men as King of its 
Kingdom." That one very sincere, acute, and scholarly man can take 
and maintain this position is clear from the contents of these books. It 
is not so clear, however, that such a combination of skepticism and faith 
can win and hold any considerable number of men. It requires a low 
estimate of the testimony of the Synoptic Gospels, a free use of the alle- 
gorical method in interpreting the gospels, and a conviction that the 
Christian church and its leaders have been seriously in error in their estimate 
and interpretation of their ancient sacred documents, and in their deductions 
from them. Moreover, while it seems to simplify the Christian faith and 
to remove some perplexities, it retains the doctrine most difficult of all to 
understand. The man who believes that the eternal son of God became 
flesh in the son of Joseph and Mary, and then returned to heaven, is not 
usually much troubled by being asked to omit from this statement of his 
faith the name of Joseph, and to add to it the confession that this eternal 
Son of God once stilled a tempest, and walked on the water, and multiplied 
a number of loaves and fishes. A supreme revelation of God, unaccom- 
panied by such miracles, may seem very reasonable, and perhaps, quite 
preferable to that which the Evangelists supposed they were recording. 
But what we know of this supreme revelation is in the documents written 
by these uncritical and mistaken men, and in the doctrine of a very fallible 
church. Can we expect many others to follow the example of Silanus of 
old and Dr. Abbott of our own times, in accepting the most difficult of all 
the doctrines supposed to be taught in the Scriptures, and held by the 
theologians of the church, while they regard these Scriptures and the 
theology of the church as seriously astray in many other matters ? 

The aim of Dr. Gardner's course of lectures,* prepared at the request of 

2 The Growth 0} Christianity. London Lectures. By Percy Gardner, Lut.D., 
LL.D. London: Adam and Charles Black, 1907. xiv + 278 pages. $1.75. 
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the rector of a London parish, but, for some reason, never delivered, is 
to show how Christianity, in its entrance into the world, and in its progres- 
sive development, has adopted, assimilated, and consecrated — has "bap- 
tized," as the author terms it — the ideas and customs and rites which 
belonged to other faiths, and the convictions which the growth of knowledge 
and culture has brought into Christian society. It traces, in clear and un- 
technical language, the contributions which were made to Christianity by 
Judea, Greece, Asia, and Rome, in its earliest history; follows the develop- 
ment of the Catholic church through the mediaeval period; discusses the 
influence of the Reformation and the Counter-Reformation, and closes with 
a calm estimate of the forces which are now operative in Catholic and 
Protestant churches. It is an impartial, learned, constructive book, and 
we can but regret that the London parish did not have the benefit which 
must have been derived from hearing the lectures. We are sincerely grateful 
that the author persisted in his purpose to write and to publish them. The 
point of view is much the same as that taken by Pfleiderer in his Christian 
Origins, but Dr. Gardner covers a wider range of history, and presents his 
conclusions in a way which leaves the impression of a more moderate 
and constructive, perhaps a more English, spirit. 

Certainly, the book, free as the criticism is which pervades it, leaves the 
reader in a cheerful frame, with the conviction that God has spoken to his 
children at sundry times and in diverse manners, and that the supreme 
revelation which he has made in his Son fits into the world which he has 
created, absorbs and sanctifies what is best in it, and is able to maintain 
itself, not only by controlling the forces which operate in human society, 
but also by adjusting itself to the changing convictions through which a race, 
which is ever progressing in knowledge and culture, must pass. 

William H. Ryder 
Andover, Mass. 



RECENT TREATISES ON SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY 

Students of theology will hail with interest the appearance of Dr. 
Strong's well-known Systematic Theology in a new dress. 1 The book has 
been before the public for many years and has already passed through 
seven successive editions. In these days, when so many tell us that sys- 
tematic theology has had its day, this is no small tribute to pay to a com- 

1 Systematic Theology, a compendium and commonplace book, designed for the 
use of theological students, by Augustus Hopkins Strong, D.D., LL.D., in three 
volumes. Vol. I, The Doctrine oj God. Philadelphia: Griffith & Rowland Press. 
xvii+370 pages. $2.50. 



